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DRAMATIS  PERSONAE* 


P^EDWiG  Geiger,  afterwards  Dame  Goody 

^aGretchen,  her  child 
<sr 

Helen  Armstrong,  a girl  of  15,  afterward  Mrs.  Collingwood 
Violet,  ] 

Alfred,  | 

y children  of  Mrs.  Collingwood 

Bernice,  | 

Kenneth,  J 

Pauline, 

Louise, 

Esther, 

Olive, 

_ y friends  of  the  Collingwood  children 

Dorothy, 

Laurence, 

Ralph, 

David, 

Four  School  Girls 
• Edwin,  a footman 
^ Man  (thief) 

Woman  (thief) 

Boy 

Train  Announcer 
Gateman,  who  inspects  tickets 

Other  R.  R.  officials,  passengers,  etc.,  etc. 


* For  list  of  characters  for  more  simple  arrangement  of  the  play,  see  next 
^ page. 


GtOOD  King  Wenceslas  has  been  written  to  meet  a request  of 
many  church  workers  for  a Christmas  entertainment  of  dra- 
matic character,  which  may  be  given  within  one  hour  and  with 
no  change  of  scene.  The  author,  therefore,  has  arranged  Act  I. 
that  it  may  be  read  aloud  to  an  audience  with  no  acting  ; which 
reading  shall  be  followed  by  the  rise  of  curtain  and  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  two  scenes  of  Act  II.  The  dramatic  parts  for 
the  play,  as  thus  arranged,  are  those  only  that  are  found  in 
Act  II.,  and  are  given  below.  All  may  readily  be  taken  by 
children. 


Dame  Goody  (Hedwig) 

Gretchen 
Violet,  ^ 

Alfred,  I 

V children  of  Mrs.  Colling  wood 
Bernice,  | 

Kenneth,  J 

Pauline, 

Louise, 

Esther, 

Olive, 

_ y friends  of  the  Collingwood  children 

Dorothy, 

Laurence, 

Ralph, 

David, 

Other  children  may  be  added  if  desired,  or  the  above  number 
may  be  lessened.  See  notes. 


Permission  to  act  or  make  any  use  of  this  play  must  be 
obtained  of  K.  McDowell  Rice,  Worthington,  Mass. 


GOOD  KING  WENCESLAS* 


ACT  I. 

Time,  Christmas  eve.  Place,  R.  R.  station.  New  York  City. 
People  coming  and  going.  Passengers  at  one  end  passing  one 
by  one  through  a large  iron  gate  to  their  trains.  Announcer 
shouts  : “ Train  for  Boston  on  first  track  to  the  right!'’’  A 
number  of  German  immigrants  ivith  luggage  on  head  or  in 
hand  file  towards  the  gate  but  are  motioned  back  by  the  gate 
tender.  They  sta.nd  singly  or  in  groups  about  the  station. 
One,  a young  German  woman,  with  child  of  about  four  years, 
looks  about,  and  finding  a place  to  seat  the  child,  goes  to  join 
some  of  her  friends. 

Hedwig.  [Puts  Gr’s  bundle  into  child's  hand,  evidently  telling 

her  to  guard  it  carefully^  So,  Gretchen.  Bleib’  du  mal  hier. 

Ich  bin  gleich  wieder  da. 

Gretchen.  Ja,  Mutter.  Das  will  ich. 

Hedwig  catching  up  her  own  huge  bundle  goes  toward  the  gate. 
The  gate  tender,  recognizing  her  as  one  of  the  immigrant 
party  about  to  go,  beckons  her  and  looks  at  her  ticket.  At 
the  same  moment  all  the  German  immigrants  are  marshalled 
by  their  leader  and  all  are  hurried  through  the  gate,  Hedwig 
with  them. 

Hedwig.  [To  gate  man  as  she  tries  to  return}  Mein  Kind ! 

Mein  Kind ! 

A solid  line  of  the  immigrant  passengers  comes  through  the 
gate.  Hedwig  tries  to  wedge  in  among  them  and  return  to 
Gretchen.  A man  in  R.  R.  employ  roughly  tupns  her  about 
and  sets  her  in  line,  facing  her  toward  the  outgoing  trains. 


*This  is  a Royalty  Play  and  terms  must  be  made  with  the  author  for  its* use. 
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Gate  Tender.  [To  another  official  as  Hedwig  again  tries  to 
return']  Keep  that  woman  in  line  I I have  looked  at  her  ticket. 
It  is  all  right.  They  are  all  bound  for  Boston. 

Hedwig.  [Nearly  distracted]  MeinGretchen!  MeinGretchen! 
[Tries  to  point  out  G.  to  the  official,  who  pays  no  attention  what- 
ever.  Some  of  her  fellow  passengers  now  hearing  what  has  hap- 
pened and  missing  Gretchen,  talk  excitedly  with  many  gestures 
and  endeavor  to  return.  Others  appear  to  assure  the  rhother  that 
all  will  come  out  right.  H. , in  spite  of  her  continued  protests,  is 
borne  along  the  platform  by  the  crowd  and  on  to  the  car,  still 
calling  in  vain  for  the  leader  of  the  immigrant  party.  A whistle 
sounds.  The  train  has  evidently  moved  off] 

Gretchen  left  alone  at  the  station  looks  toward  the  black  gate 
where  her  mother  has  disappeared,  believing  she  will  return 
any  moment.  She  is  dressed  in  a little  light  blue  skirt,  with 
black  bodice  under  which  is  a thin  white  waist  with  puffed 
sleeves.  On  her  head  a tight-fitting  black  silk  cap,  and  on 
her  feet  little  hob-nailed  shoes. 

Enter  four  school  girls  coming  home  for  the  Christmas  holidays. 

First.  Do  look  I [Calls  attention  of  others  to  G.]  Isn’t  she 
perfectly  dear  I 

Second.  The  sweetest  thing  I ever  knew.  What  wouldn’t  I 
give  for  her  picture. 

Third.  She  has  not  moved  a particle  since  we've  been  watch- 
ing her. 

Fourth.  She  seems  simply  spell-bound  watching  people  come 
and  go  through  the  gate. 

Exif  school  girls,  looking  back  and  waving  at  Gretchen,  who 
does  not  see  them,  so  intent  are  her  eyes  on  the  black  gate. 

Enter  {R)  two  thieves,  a slouchily  dressed  man  and  woman,  and 
(L)  Helen  Armstrong. 

Man.  [Low  tone  to  his  companion  as  he  calls  her  attention  to 
G.]  She  has  been  left.  All  those  foreigners  went  on  that  Boston 
train. 

Woman.  Let  us  take  her.  Tear  off  her  ticket.  Be  careful, 
there’s  somebody  over  there  with  her  eye  on  you.  Pass  the 
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ticket  along  to  me.  She’s  watching  you.  [Man  tears  off  the 
Immigration  ticket  which  is  pinned  on  G.  and  passes  it  stealthily 
to  his  companion. 

Helen.  [Comes  forward^  What  are  you  doing  with  that 
little  girl  ? 

Woman.  Her  mother  left  her  to  us. 

Man.  Her  mother  wants  us  to  take  her  home  and  keep  her 
till  she  comes. 

Helen.  I do  not  believe  you.  The  child  does  not  even  know 
you.  See,  she  is  afraid  of  you. 

Gretchen.  [Clings  to  H.,  points  to  gate  where  her  mother  dis- 
appear ed\  [Whimpers^  Die  Mutter  kommt  ja  wieder. 

Helen.  Yes,  yes,  little  one,  we  will  find  mother.  [Asidel  If 
I only  could  find  some  one  here  that  understands  German,  the 
child  might  explain.  But  she  is  so  young  I do  not  know  that  she 
could.  I cannot  leave  her  or  these  people  may  take  her  off  while 
I am  gone.  [To  Man  and  Woman]  I will  take  this  child  and 
try  and  find  her  mother.  [Man  and  Woman  protest  and  try  to 
take  Gretchen,  who  struggles  to  keep  her  seat] 

Helen.  [Aside]  Oh,  why  is  no  one  here  that  I can  call?  I 
believe  this  little  thing  is  in  danger.  I must  save  her.  [Aloud] 
Here,  man,  if  I give  you  this  money  will  you  let  me  have  the 
little  girl  ? [Holds  out  a hill  toward  them.  Both  eagerly  reach 
for  it,  and  the  man  snatching  it,  they  hurry  away  together.  H. 
looks  after  them]  They  did  not  care  anything  about  the  child  ; 
that  was  plain  enough*.  They  never  once  looked  at  her  after  they 
got  the  money.  That  was  my  Christmas  present  from  uncle 
Theodore.  Ten  dollars.  Well,  I don’t  believe  I could  have  done 
better  with  it.  Dear  little  child,  I must  find  her  mother  now. 
[Smiles  at  G.]  I will  write  an  advertisement.  [Takes  out  pencil 
and  paper  from  a small  hag  at  her  side  and  writes.  Reads :] 
‘Found. — At  Central  Station,  New  York  City,  six  o’clock,  Christ- 
mas eve,  a little  German  girl  about  four  years  old,  named — ’ 
What  is  you  name,  little  one?  [Aside]  Oh,  I forgot,  she  cannot 
speak  English.  If  I could  only  remember  the  German  I learned 
at  school.  Let  me  see.  I must  think  of  the  word  for  ‘ what  ’.  Oh, 

yes,  I know, [ToG.]  Was ? Was ? [Aside]  I 

cannot  remember  what  the  word  for  ‘ name  ’ is.  I must  try  some 
of  the  German  names  I know.  [To  G.]  Else?  [Looks  inquir- 
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ingly  at  child]  Name,  Else?  [Child  looks  iconderingly  in  return] 
[Aside]  That  evidently  isn’t  it.  [To  G.]  Olga?  Name,  Olga? 
[Pauses  each  time  to  think  up  a name]  Name,  Hildegarde? 
Name,  Frieda  ? 

Gretchen.  [Points  to  herself.  Smiles]  Gretchen. 

Helen.  You  dear  little  thing.  [Caresses  G.]  That  is  just 
what  I wanted.  Gretchen  to  be  sure.  And  such  a pretty  name ! 
This  will  help  us  find  your  mother.  [Smiles  reassuringly  at  child] 
[Reads :1  ‘Found. — At  Central  Station,  New  York  City,  six 
o’clock  Christmas  eve,  a little  German  girl  about  four  years  old, 
named  Gretchen.  It  is  thought  her  mother  went  with  other  im- 
migrants just  landed  on  train  to  Boston  at  5.50  P.  m.  and  got  sep- 
arated from  the  child.  Any  information  will  be  gladly  received 
by  Miss  Helen  Armstrong,  777  Lexington  Avenue,  who  will  care 
for  the  child  until  the  mother  is  found.’  There,  now,  if  the 
mother  sees  or  hears  of  this  she  will  know  Gretchen  is  all  right 
until  she  can  come  to  her.  Now,  Gretchen,  we  will  go.  [Tries 
to  lift  G.] 

Gretchen.  [Firmly  keeps  seat]  Die  Mutter  will  wiederkom- 
men. 

Helen.  Oh,  poor  little  thing  I She  thinks  she  is  to  stay  here. 
Dear  me,  perhaps  the  mother  will  come  back  and  we  ought  to 
stay  here.  Here  comes  a man  in  uniform,  I will  ask  him. 
[Goes  toward  R.  R.  official  and  has  a talk  with  him,  keeping  an 
eye  on  G.]  [Returns]  [Aside]  I never  shall  believe  it.  I don’t 
care  what  he  says.  He  thinks  the  child  has  been  deserted.  He 
says  it  often  happens  so.  Oh,  I cannot  believe  it.  [Hugs 
Gretchen]  I shall  always  believe  something  happened  to  the 
woman  and  she  couldn’t  get  back  to  her  little  girl.  [Beckons  to 
hoy  who  is  passing]  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  go  outside  and 
speak  to  the  footman  for  me?  He  is  waiting  at  the  second 
door.  Tell  him,  please,  that'  Miss  Armstrong  wishes  to  see 
Edwin.  [Exit  Boy] 

Enter  Edwin,  who  touches  hat  and  waits  for  orders. 

Helen.  The  young  lady  that  I expected  has  not  come,  Edwin, 
but  I have  found  this  little  child  whose  mother  went  out  on  a 
train  to  Boston  and  got  separated  from  her.  She  is  a German 
child  and  cannot  speak  a word  of  English.  After  we  get  home  I 
want  you  to  take  this  advertisement  [Hands  same]  to  all  the 
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newspapers  you  can  think  of  and  then  leave  it  at  the  office  of  the 
German  paper.  You  know  the  Germans  have  a paper  here, 
Edwin,  a large,  important  one,  printed  all  in  German  ? 

Edwin.  [Touches  hat]  Yes,  miss. 

Helen.  Try  to  get  the  newspaper  people  interested,  Edwin, 
and  perhaps  they  will  write  an  extra  notice  of  it. 

Edwin.  Askin’  to  be  excused,  miss,  but  don’t  you  think  the 
mother  may  have  desarted  the  child,  hopin’  some  wan  like  yersilf 
would  be  af ther  takin’  it  ? 

Helen.  Oh,  no,  Edwin,  I cannot  think  that.  1 do  not  believe 
any  mother  would  desert  a dear  little  girl  like  this.  See  how 
neatly  she  is  dressed.  Everything  so  beautifully  made.  No,  1 
will  never  believe  anything  against  the  child’s  mother.  And  I 
hope  you  will  not,  Edwin. 

Edwin.  [Dubiously]  I’ll  thvy  not,  miss. 

Helen.  Don’t  prejudice  the  other  servants,  Edwin,  by  any 
such  ideas. 

Edwin.  I’ll  thry  not,  miss. 

Helen.  I have  been  thinking,  Edwin,  about  those  horses  I 
asked  you  to  inquire  about.  I think  I shall  not  buy  them. 

Edwin.  But  beggin’  your  pardon,  miss.  I’ve  been  to  see  them 
to-day,  and  I think  they’re  just  what  yere  wantin’,  miss.  I’m 
also  on  the  track  of  a very  pretty  style  of  phaeton,  miss,  such  as 
the  yoong  ladies  drives  at  Lenox. 

Helen.  That  money,  Edwin,  five  thousand  dollars,  was  left 
me  in  his  will  by  an  old  friend  of  my  father.  If  Gretchen’s 
mother  is  not  found  I shall  use  it  for  her.  I must  try  in  every 
way  to  help  her  find  her  mother.  [To  G.]  Dear  little  girl. 
Come,  Gretchen,  we  must  go  now.  [Extends  hand]  Won’t 
Gretchen  come  with  Miss  Helen  ? 

Gretchen.  [Clings  to  seat  crying]  Die  Mutter  I Die  Mutter ! 

Helen.  Pick  her  up,  Edwin,  and  put  her  in  the  carriage.  I 
will  bring  her  bundle.  [G.  cries  for  bundle]  Poor  little  thing. 
[Gives  bundle  back  to  G.]  Probably  her  mother  told  her  not  to 
let  anyone  take  it.  [To  G.]  All  right,  Gretchen  dear,  you  shall 
have  your  little  bundle.  [Edwin  takes  G.  in  his  arms  and  goes 
out  with  her] 

Helen.  [Lingers^  replacing  some  papers  in  bag,  etc.,  etc.] 
How  wonderful,  dear  father’s  old  friend  leaving  me  that  money. 
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And  how  strange  he  should  have  said  in  his  will,  “No  influence 
whatever  is  to  be  brought  upon  the  beneficiary  as  to  her  use  of 
the  gift.”  How  strange  I could  have  been  so  selfish  as  to  think 
of  buying  something  for  myself  with  it ! Why,  nothing  would 
induce  me  to  have  those  horses  now.  It  must  have  been  some 
use  like  this  of  his  gift  that  father’s  friend  had  in  mind,  for  I 
feel  such  a different,  such  a wonderful  sort  of  happiness  about  it 
now.  Not  a penny  of  it  must  be  wasted  on  myself.  It  must  be 
all  go  for  Gretchen.  Some  way  I feel  Gretchen  has  been  sent  to 
me  this  Christmas  eve, — a sacred  trust.  That  present  of  uncle 
Theodore  has  helped  me  get  her,  and  the  name  Theodore  means 
“A  gift  of  God.”  Yes,  I really  believe  Gretchen  is  a ‘gift  of 
God’  to  me,  and  I now  solemnly  promise  in  taking  her  that  I 
shall  do  everything  possible  for  her  and  that  I shall  never  be 
content  until  I have  restored  her  to  her  mother.  [^Exit  Helen] 

CURTAIN. 


ACT  II. 

Scene  1. — Christmas  eve,  16  years  after  Aqt  I.  Outlying  street 
of  small  toivn  ivhere  houses  are  detached.  Hedwig  ivith  white 
hair,  neatly  hut  poorly  dressed,  comes  down  some  wooden  steps 
leading  to  a dwelling  not  in  sight.  Basket  on  arm. 

Enter  Hedwig,  picking  up  pieces  of  wood  that  are  scattered 
about,  which  she  puts  in  her  basket. 

Hedwig.  Hark  ! [Listens^  I tought  I hear  some  voices  of 
children  vot  sings  der  Christmas  song.  [Bends  ear  in  direc- 
tion of  sound^  No,  I vas  mistake  perhaps.  [Comes  forward  and 
listens  again,  then  shakes  head  mournfully^  Here  it  vas  Christ- 
mas eve  some  more  ! All  Christmas  eves  are  so  very  sad  to  my 
life.  I tinks  how  das  leetle  Gretchen  vas  left  in  der  great  city 
and  I vender  if  I effer  see  her  on  dis  eart’.  [Picks  up  more  stray 
bits  of  wood']  Dose  vorkmens  lose  much  pieces  of  vood.  I am 
glad  oaf  it.  It  help  me  joost  so  much  more.  [Looks  about  and 
adds  to  her  store,  then  comes  forward  and  sets  basket  on  seat, 
(L)  standing  herself  behind  seat.  Shakes  head  mournfully]  Effry 
night  and  effry  morning  I prays : [Clasps  hands  and  looks  rev- 
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even  tly  upward]  “ Gott  in  Heafen,  protect  my  lee  tie  Gretchen 
vereffer  she  may  be.  May  she  rememmer  her  mutter  and  some 
day  may  we  find  von  de  odder.  Amen.”  [Drops  her  head  a mo- 
ment as  though  in  silent  prayer.  Hands  still  clasped] 

Children.  [In  distance  singing] 

“ Good  King  Wenceslas  looked  out 
On  the  feast  of  Stephen, 

Where  the  snow  lay  round  about 
Deep  and  crisp  and  even.” 

Hedwig.  [Catches  hack  of  seat]  Oh,  let  me  holt  take  of 
someting ! Dat  song  I haf  hear  many  times.  Gretchen,  my 
leetle  Gretchen,  she  know  dat  song.  She  sing  it  mit  me.  Oh, 
my  leetle  Gretchen,  are  you  somevere  to-night  singing  dat  song, 
and  do  you  tink  oaf  your  mutter  so  lonely  and  sad  ? 

Children.  [Singing  louder] 

“ Brightly  shone  the  moon  that  night. 

Though  the  frost  was  cruel. 

When  a poor  man  came  in  sight 
Gathering  winter  fuel.” 

Hedwig.  I vill  gets  behind  dese  step  and  hear  dem  sing. 
[Picks  up  basket  and  hides  behind  step  or  trees  which  brings  her 
directly  in  view  of  audience  but  hides  her  entirely  from  Children] 

Enter  Children  singing  “Good  King  Wenceslas”  from  the  be- 
ginning, 

Violet.  [To  other  children  when  carol  is  finished]  There  is 
an  old  woman  with  very  white  hair  lives  in  this  little  house. 
[Motions  to  same]  She  looks  very  sad.  I often  see  her.  I peeped 
in  the  window  one  evening  and  she  was  reading  a little  book  by 
light  of  a candle.  She  had  some  beads  around  her  neck  and  she 
seemed  to  be  praying  with  them,  but  they  were  not  prayer  beads, 
they  were  more  like  Gretchen’s  beads,  [At  name  of  Gretchen 
Hedwig  starts,  then  leans  forward  and  listens  intently]  and  then 
she  fell  on  her  knees  and  prayed  and  the  tears  were  streaming 
down  her  face.  I ran  home  and  told  mother  and  she  said  she 
would  come  with  me  some  day  to  see  her.  I think  she  must  be 
very  good.  Her  voice  is  very  sweet  and  gentle.  I don’t  know 
what  her  real  name  is.  I call  her  always  ‘ Dame  Goody  ’. 


u.  c.  Lia 
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Louise.  Let  us  sing  her  another  carol.  Perhaps  she  will 
come  out. 

Bernice.  We  don’t  sing  nearly  as  well  as  if  G-retchen  were 
here  to  lead  us. 

Hedwig.  [Aside]  Gretchen ! Gretchen  ? But  no,  it  cannot 
be  my  Gretchen.  She  vould  be  much  more  older  now  dan  dese 
children. 

Dorothy.  Where  is  dear  Gretchen  to-night? 

Violet.  She  would  not  come.  She  said  mother  had  so  many 
Christmas  preparations,  she  would  not  leave  her. 

Olive.  But  Gretchen  is  always  very  sad  you  know  on  Christ- 
mas eve. 

Bernice.  Oh,  yes ; poor  dear  Gretchen. 

Hedwig.  [Hand  on  heart]  Oh,  vy  my  heart  does  it  so  hard 
beat  ven  I hears  dese  children  say  de  name  oaf  Gretchen  I I 
must  ask  to  dem  vy  dere  Gretchen  is  sad  on  always  Christmas 
eves.  [Comes  out  from  hiding] 

Violet.  O,  here  is  Dame  Goody  now  I Good  evening.  Dame 
Goody.  [Comes  forward  and  takes  her  hand]  My  friends  and  I 
have  come  to  sing  you  some  carols. 

Dame  Goody.  [As  Hedwig  will  hereafter  he  designated]  Dot 
of  you  is  very  kind.  I tanks  you  very  much.  [Looks  at  all]  I 
know  dot  song  you  have  joost  been  sing.  I know  it  many  years 
ago.  Vot  you  calls  dot  song  ? 

Louise.  The  name  of  it  is  “ Good  King  Wenceslas  ”. 

D.  G.  [Throws  up  hands  delightedly]  Jawohl,  dot  is  de  same 
song,  but  ve  calls  it  in  der  German  “ Der  guteKonig  Wenceslas"'. 

Bernice.  Our  nurse  sings  it  in  German,  our  nurse  Gretchen. 

Vioi.ET.  Yes,  mother  heard  Gretchen  sing  it  in  German  the 
first  time  she  ever  heard  it  and  she  always  had  her  sing  it  every 
day  as  a little  child  so  Gretchen  wouldn’t  forget  it.  It  is  an  old 
German  air,  but  the  carol  we  find  has  been  sung  in  English  for  a 
great  many  years.  Mother  was  so  glad  to  find  the  English  words 
and  we  have  all  learned  them  to  sing  to-night  for  the  first  time. 
Do  you  like  the  carol.  Dame  Goody  ? 

D.  G.  I likes  it  de  most  best  oaf  any  song  in  der  vorld. 

Violet.  [Claps  her  hands]  O,  isn’t  that  fine ! Dame  Goody 
likes  Gretchen ’s  song  best  of  all. 

D.  G.  [Summons  courage  to  ask  the  important  question]  How 
oldt  is  das  Gretchen  ? 


Good  king  wencesLas 
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Bernice.  O,  Gretchen  is  pretty  old,  I think.  She  took  care 
of  us  four  when  we  were  babies.  [Indicating  Violet,  Kenneth 
and  Alfred,  who  are  standing  near  her^  I think  Gretchen 
must  be  forty. 

D.  G.  [Aside^  Not  my  Gretchen  then,  not  my  Gretchen. 
Forty  years  I Dat  is  my  own  self  age. 

Ralph.  Gretchen  is  thirty.  When  my  brother  was  five, 
Gretchen  was  ten.  Now  my  brother  is  fifteen  and  has  gone 
away  to  a military  school.  So  Gretchen  must  be  twice  fifteen, 
which  is  thirty. 

Olive.  Well,  I don’t  know  about  that,  but  I heard  some  one 
say  Gretchen  couldn’t  be  a day  over  twenty-five. 

Louise.  What  nonsense  you  are  all  talking  I Gretchen  is 
exactly  twenty.  [D.  G.  bends  forward  intently]  She  told  me  so 
on  her  birthday.  At  least  on  what  she  calls  her  birthday.  Just 
a make-believe  birthday,  you  know. 

Dorothy.  Why  hasn’t  Gretchen  a real  birthday  ? 

David.  She  was  lost  once  you  know  and  forgot  it. 

Ralph.  Forgot  her  birthday  ! What  a foolish  thing  to  do. 

D.  G.  [Aside]  Tventy  I Tventy ! Oh,  vy  does  my  heart 
so  fast  beat ! 

Olive.  Do  you  know  Gretchen,  Dame  Goody  ? 

D.  G.  I tinks  I vonce  knows  Gretchen’s  mutter. 

Children.  [In  unison]  Gretchen’s  mother  ! I 

Violet.^  O,  if  you  ever  knew  Gretchen’s  mother,  Gretchen 
will  be  very,  very  happy.  All  her  life  she  has  wanted  to  find 
some  one  who  knew  her  mother.  I will  run  home  and  tell 
Gretchen  to  come. 

D.  G.  [Lays  detaining  hand  on  V.]  Oh,  not  yet.  Perhaps 
she  is  not  der  von  vot  I tinks  she  is.  Vy  does  your  Gretchen 
feel  so  bad  on  always  Christmas  eves  ? 

Violet.  It  was  Christmas  eve  she  got  separated  from  her 
mother. 

Olive.  And  though  Mrs.  Collingwood  has  tried  her  best,  even 
before  she  was  married,  they  never  could  get  any  trace  of 
Gretchen’s  mother. 

Violet.  O,  Dame  Goody,  I must  go  and  tell  Gretchen.  It 
will  be  such  a beautiful  Christmas  present  for  her.  [Starts  to  go] 
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D.  G.  Vait,  vait,  until  I asks  some  ting.  Vot  is  das  Gre token’s 
last  name  ? ' 

Violet.  Let  me  think.  What  is  Gretchen’s  last  name  ? [Tries 
to  recall]  Don’t  any  of  you  remember  Gretchen’s  last  name  ? 

Pauline.  Gretchen — Gretchen — it  is  a strange  name.  Let 
me  see — oh,  yes — Gretchen  Servia. 

D.  G.  [Throws  up  her  hands]  The  ship  ! The  ship  ! 

Pauline.  [Surprised]  Why  how  did  you  know,  Dame  Goody  ? 
Yes,  it  was  a ship.  They  could  not  find  any  trace  of  her  last 
name  so  they  named  her  after  the  ship  she  came  over  in.  Mrs. 
Collingwood  thought  it  might  help  Gretchen  find  her  mother. 
[D.  G.  much  affected  returns  to  seat  (L)  ] 

Violet.  I must  go  right  home  and  tell  Gretchen. 

Bernice.  Oh,  let  Kenneth  go.  He  would  like  to  take  the 
message  to  Gretchen  ; [To  K.]  wouldn't  you  Kenneth  ? [To  V.] 
and  we  want  you,  Violet,  for  the  carols.  Now,  Kenneth,  tell 
Gretchen  that  Dame  Goody — she  will  know  who  Dame  Goody  is 
because  Violet  was  telling  us — oh,  wait  till  I ask  Dame  Goody 
something.  [Runs  to  Dame  Goody  to  soon  return]  [To  Chil- 
dren] I asked  Dame  Goody  if  Gretchen’s  mother  was  dead  and 
she  shook  her  head  so  sadly  I know  she  must  be.  Now,  Kenneth, 
[Marks  words  with  uplifted  finger]  be  sure  and  tell  Gretchen 
that  Dame  Goody  knew  her  mother  before  she  died.  [Exit 
Kenneth] 

Esther.  Poor  Gretchen,  that  will  be  sad  news  for  her. 

Bernice.  Sad  news  and  glad  news,  for  Gretchen  has  often 
said,  “If  I cannot  see  my  mother  I pray  I may  find  some  one 
who  knew  her.”  Let  us  sing  another  carol  for  Dame  Goody. 

Children.  [Sing] 

“ The  snow  lay  on  the  ground. 

The  stars  shone  bright. 

When  Christ  our  Lord  was  born 
On  Christmas  night.”  &c.,  &c. 

As  they  finish  the  carol  enter  Gretchen  and  Kenneth  in  haste 
as  though  they  had  been  running.  G.  drops  her  bundle  on 
first  bench  {R.)  and  looks  about ; does  not  perceive  D.  G. 

Gretchen.  Oh,  where  is  Dame  Goody?  [To  Children]  Are 
you  sure  she  knew  my  mother  ? And  my  dear  mother  you  say  is 
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dead.  Oh,  my  heart  overflows  with  joy  and  sorrow.  [Goes 
toward  house,  with  eagerness,  as  though  to  enter  it,  then  discovers 
D.  G.  on  bench  (L.).  Regards  her  for  a moment,  then  stepping 
forward  kneels  at  her  side'] 

Gretchen.  Oh,  Dame  Goody,  you  knew  my  mother  I [Drops 
head  reverently  on  D.  G.’s  knees]  [A  moment  later  lifts  head] 
Oh,  how  do  you  know  it? 

D.  G.,  not  trusting  herself  to  speak,  takes  some  beads  from  her 

neck. 

Gretchen.  [Rises,  starts  back]  What ! My  mother’s  beads  I 
You  have  her  beads ! O children,  see,  they  are  just  like  mine. 
[Takes  beads  from  D.  G.’s  outstretched  hand,  holds  them  off  lov- 
ingly, then  kisses  them  reverently]  Oh,  tell  me,  did  you  know 
her  well?  You  must  have  or  she  would  not  have  given  you  these 
beads.  We  played  with  them,  my  mother  and  I,  the  morning 
our  ship  landed.  My  mother,  my  sweet  mother,  I remember  so 
well  how  she  looked  and  smiled.  She  threw  this  string  [Mo- 
tions to  beads  about  her  own  neck]  over  my  head  and  then  I 
climbed  up  and  put  mine  [Designates  those  she  holds]  over 
hers.  And  I was  so  happy  to  have  done  it  that  I clapped  my 
hands  and  my  dear  mother  drew  me  close  and  kissed  me.  That 
is  the  one  thing  I remember  about  her  ! 

D.  G.  [Much  affected]  I,  too,  saw  it. 

Gretchen.  You  saw  it ! O,  Dame  Goody,  did  you  come  on 
the  ship  with  us  ? 

D.  G.  [Nods  assent]  Yes. 

Bernice.  O,  Dame  Goody,  do  tell  us  how  Gretchen  looked. 
Mother  had  a picture  of  her  taken  the  next  morning  with  her 
bundle  and  everything.  It  is  just  too  sweet  for  anything. 

Louise.  She  is  taken  just  outside  a big  black  gate. 

Gretchen.  [Protesting]  Oh,  don’t  speak  of  that  gate  I 

Esther.  [To  other  children]  Gretchen  never  likes  to  have 
that  black  gate  mentioned. 

Gretchen  No,  no,  [Waves  hand  as  though  to  wave  away  the 
memory]  it  shut  out  my  mother  from  me. 

D.  G.  [In  broken  voice]  She  vear  von  leetle  blue  skirt. 

Gretchen.  Yes,  yes,  I have  it  right  here.  [Goes  toward  seat 
where  bundle  lies]  When  Kenneth  brought  the  message  that  the 
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children  had  found  some  one  who  knew  my  mother,  Mrs.  Colling- 
wood  told  me  to  run  and  get  my  bundle  and  bring  it  with  me. 
{Unties  knots  in  large  gaily  flowered  neckerchief  and  takes  out  a 
blue  merino  skirt  which  she  shakes  out.  Children  look  on,  much 
interested.  D.  G.  reaches  hungrily  for  the  skirt  at  which  she 
looks  lovingly  as  G.  hands  it  to  her,  then  presses  it  to  her  breast] 
Come,  children,  let  us  see  if  Dame  Goody  can  tell  what  else  little 
Gretchen  wore.  [Children  gather  about.  Gretchen  playfully 
closes  bundle] 

D.  G.  A leetle  black  welwet  bodice  cut  dis  vay  in  rounding 
squares.  [Indicates  shape  with  fingers]  Leetle  edges  of  black 
lace  on  de  rounding  squares. 

Gretchen.  [Half  laughing,  half  crying]  Yes,  yes.  Dame 
Goody  is  right ; isn’t  she,  children  ? [Brings  to  light  the  bodice 
which  she  holds  up  to  view.  D.  G.  reaches  for  it  with  trembling 
hands.  G.  comes  toward  her  holding  bodice  as  she  speaks]  Dear 
Mrs.  Collingwood  was  right.  She  has  always  told  me  I must 
keep  these  things  very  carefully.  She  would  never  let  the 
children  dress  up  in  them  as  they  sometimes  wanted  to  do.  So 
you  see,  Dame  Goody,  they  are  not  worn  at  all  except  by  being 
laid  away.  [Brushes  the  velvet  with  her  hand.  D.  G.  takes  the 
bodice  and  looks  lovingly  at  it]  What  did  I wear  under  the 
bodice.  Dame  Goody  ? But  I could  hardly  expect  you  to  remem- 
ber that. 

D.  G.  I rememmer,  I rememmer.  A leetle  vite  vaist,  oh  so 
thin,  mit  leetle  flower  ; first  all  de  leafs  and  den  de  leetle  flower 
on  top. 

Gretchen.  Why,  I never  heard  of  such  a wonderful  memory, 
did  you,  children  ? See  [Shows  Children  the  thin  muslin  waist] 
the  little  spray  of  leaves  ending  in  a flower ! [To  D.  G.]  How 
could  you  remember  so  well  ? 

D.  G.  I saw  your  mutter  ven  she  makes  it. 

Gretchen.  [Joyfully]  Then  she  did  make  it  for  me!  Oh, 
this  is  my  most  precious  possession.  [Presses  little  waist  to  her 
breast]  When  Mrs.  Collingwood  was  teaching  me  to  sew,  Dame 
Goody,  she  would  often  say:  “We  must  sew  as  beautifully  as 
your  mother,  Gretchen”,  and  often  when  I have  carried  her  a 
piece  of  my  work  she  would  say,  “ I think  your  mother  would  be 
pleased  with  it.”  [Points  out  to  D.  G.  the  work  on  the  waist  as 
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she  hands  it  to  her.  D.  G.  receives  this  as  she  has  the  other  pieces 
and  lays  a hand  lovingly  on  all  as  they  rest  in  her  Zap] 

Violet.  Oh,  yes,  and  don’t  you  remember,  Gretchen,  how 
one  day  you  took  out  a whole  lot  of  stitches,  just  lately  it  was 
too,  because  you  said  your  mother  wouldn’t  have  thought  you 
had  done  it  well  ? 

Gretchen.  Yes,  yes,  I remember.  [Seats  herself  on  bench  by 
D.  G.]  Mrs.  Colling  wood.  Dame  Goody,  has  always  kept  my 
mother  in  my  life.  Some  persons  would  have  said,  “Let  the 
child  forget  ”,  but  that  was  not  Miss  Helen’s  way.  She  was  first 
“Miss  Helen”  to  me,  you  know,  before  she  was  married.  She 
has  always  had  me  keep  up  my  German  so  that  I can  speak  it 
now,  I think,  quite  as  well  as  English.  I have  had  the  best 
teachers,  all  native  Germans.  And  I have  always  worn  the  Ger- 
man costume,  [Rises  and  throws  off  cloak,  standing  apart  from 
D.  G.  to  show  her  dress]  because  my  dear  mistress  thought  it 
would  perhaps  call  a little  more  attention  to  me  and  that  people 
might  in  consequence  ask  about  me  and  then  they  would  be  told 
the  sad  story  of  our  separation.  We  hoped  in  this  way  [^Sigr/i.s*] 
to  find  my  mother  or  at  least  to  learn  something  of  her. 

D.  G.  Haf  you  der  leetle  black  cap  ? 

Gretchen.  [Ejithusiastically]  Oh,  children,  hear  this.  Dame 
Goody  asks  if  I have  the  little  black  cap  ! 

D.  G.  A leetle  black  cap  embroider  like  mine,  [Takes  off 
outer  hood  and  reveals  close  fitting  black  silk  cap]  in  der  very 
same  flower.  [Bends  her  head] 

Gretchen.  Yes,  jes,  right  here.  Dame  Goody.  [Goes  to  bun- 
dle and  takes  out  small  black  cap]  See,  children,  it  just  matches 
Dame  Goody’s  cap!  Isn’t  that  wonderful?  [Children  come 
nearer  to  see,  and  after  examining  the  cap  with  great  interest  one 
of  them  notices  D.  G.  reaching  out  for  it,  so  hands  to  her] 
[Gretchen  takes  hold  of  the  four  corners  of  the  neckerchief  and 
holds  them  tightly]  One  thing  more,  Dame  Goody,  hear  them 
thump  ? [Lets  the  contents  of  bag  fall  heavily  on  the  seat  two  or 
three  times,  laughing  as  she  does  so]  They’re  hard  as  little  rocks 
now  ! 

D.  G.  I knows,  I knows.  [D.  G.  crosses  {R)  as  she  speaks  and 
stands  near  G.  face  front ; describes  with  earnest  gestures]  Dey 
comes  up  high  in  front  and  haf  leetle  brass  clasp  and  on  de  soles 
like  leetle  shoes  for  leetle  horses.  2 
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Gretchen.  Right,  right,  Dame  Goody ! [Throws  up  her  bauds 
in  two  quick  joyous  movements^  Isn’t  she,  children?  Yon  all 
know  Gretchen’s  baby  shoes,  don’t  you? 

Children.  Oh,  let  me  take  them,  Gretchen.  Let  me  take 
them.  [Children  crowd  about  the  shoes  and  pass  them  fr 07 a one 
to  another i all  examining  them  with  great  interest] 

Gretchen.  [Seats  herself  next  Dame  Goody]  I cannot  tell 
you.  Dame  Goody,  how  strangely  I feel.  When  I awoke  this 
morning  it  seemed  as  though  something  beautiful  were  going  to 
happen,  and  I found  myself  singing  again  and  again  “ O,  tidings 
of  comfort  and  joy”,  and  I thought  “ Perhaps  my  dear  mother 
still  lives.”  [D.  G.  much  affected]  O,  do  not  cry,  Dame  Goody. 
[Goes  to  hack  of  seat  and  bends  near  her]  God  has  been  very 
good  to  me.  My  mistress  has  done  so  much  for  me  and  I shall 
meet  my  own  dear  mother  in  heaven.  Do  not  cry.  Dame  Goody. 
I can  come  every  day  to  see  you  and  you  will  tell  me  about  her. 
I have  a thousand  questions  to  ask. 

Dorothy.  Dear  Gretchen,  I am  so  glad  you  have  found  some 
one  who  knew  your  mother.  [Hangs  affectionately  on  G’s  left 
arm,  bringing  her  into  foreground  (C)] 

Bernice.  [Hangs  in  like  manner  on  the  right]  Yes,  I’m  sure 
we’re  all  very  glad  of  that.  But  won’t  you  come  for  awhile 
with  us  now  and  sing  the  carols,  Gretchen? 

Gretchen.  [To  All]  I cannot,  Bernice  dear.  My  heart  is 
very  sad.  You  must  remember  I have  had  news  to-day  of  what 
will  be  a life-long  sorrow.  I can  never  do  for  my  dear  mother 
what  I had  hoped.  I can  never  be  the  joy  and  comfort  to  her  I 
have  wanted  to  be.  But  you,  [Motions  to  Children]  yes, 
you  must  all  go  and  sing  the  carols  and  be  thankful  that  you 
can  be  these  things  to  your  mothers.  Go,  children,  leave  me 
here  alone  awhile  with  Dame  Goody.  Go  sing  the  carols  to  the 
little  blind  boy  and  the  little  girl  who  cannot  walk  and  to  any 
one  you  can  make  happy,  and  then  come  back  for  me.  Sing 
“ Silent  Night”  as  you  go,  dear  children. 

Violet.  You  sing  with  us,  Gretchen. 
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Children  with  Gretchen  all  sing. 

“Silent  night,  holy  night, 

All  is  calm,  all  is  bright 

Round  yon  Virgin  Mother  and  Child, 

Holy  Infant  so  tender  and  mild. 

Sleep  in  heavenly  peace. 

Sleep  in  heavenly  peace.” 

At  2nd  stanza  G.  motions  the  Children  to  go  and  goes  sloioly 
with  them  all  singing.  The  others  go  off  during  this  stanza, 
and  their  voices  in  the  3rd  gradually  diminish  as  they  appear 
to  go  further  and  further  away.  G.  in  background  (C) 
against  the  screen  of  hemlock  or  other  evergreen  watches  them 
until  the  voices  have  died  away.  {Tableau)  Once  during  the 
singing  she  brings  up  back  of  hand  and  lightly  touches  her 
cheek  as  though  wiping  away  a tear,  then  after  singing  has 
entirely  ceased,  with  a tender  look  at  D.  G.  comes  forward 
and  again  seats  herself  by  her  side.  (D.  G on  farther  end  of 
seat) 

Gretchen.  How  came  you  here,  Dame  Goody? 

D.  G.  By  von  mistakes  I vas  left  at  dis  station  of  de  rail- 
ways about  von  mont  ago.  My  ticket  vas  for  von  place  a great 
many  of  miles  from  here.  Der  oldt  conductor  he  get  off  de  trains 
at  Buffalo  and  der  new  man  he  takes  avay  my  ticket  and  tell 
me  I here  to  get  off.  It  vas  late  in  der  night  and  vot  vould 
happens  I don’t  knows.  But  von  kind  lady  takes  me  to  her  house 
and  ven  she  find  my  ticket  vas  gone  she  let  me  stay  mit  her  and 
aftervorts  she  find  me  vork  and  I stays  here. 

Gretchen.  We  call  it  “ by  mistake  ” ; but  would  I ever  have 
had  news  of  my  mother  if  this  “mistake”  had  not  happened? 
Dear  Dame  Goody,  I think  it  was  part  of  God’s  plan. 

D.  G.  I tinks  dat  vas  may  be  so.  I tinks  you  neffer  haf  news 
of  your  mutter  unless  I tells  you. 

Gretchen.  How  wonderful,  then,  that  you  were  left  off  here  ! 
But  tell  me  of  my  mother.  Was  she  happy?  Did  she  find  work? 

D.  G.  Much  vork  she  find,  but  no  happiness.  Much  nights 
she  sleeps  nuddings.  She  cry  and  pray  always  for  Gretchen. 
She  go  to  night  school  and  learn  English  so  she  find  some  day 
Gretchen.  All  her  money  she  put  in  de  papers  to  tell  about 
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Gretchen  and  how  she  lost  her.  Von  lady  write  a beautiful  story 
about  it.  But  all  dese  paper  dey  neffer  finds  Gretchen. 

Gretchen.  O,  Dame  Goody,  I remember  that  evening  so 
well.  My  mother  went  through  the  gate,  a big  black  gate.  It 
opened  like  this  to  let  people  out.  {Spreads  hands  apart] 

D.  G.  I knows,  I knows.  She  not  mean  to  go  out.  She  vent 
to  speak  to  some  oaf  her  friend  and  den  der  man  at  der  gate 
he  ask  to  look  at  her  ticket.  He  say  “Dot  all  right”  and 
push  her  trou  der  gate.  And  joost  der  same  time  der  superin- 
tend call  all  de  Germans  and  dey  all  comes  in  big  crowd  and 
push  trou  der  gate.  And  your  mutter  try  to  get  back.  Oh,  how 
hard  she  try  ! And  den  she  calls  so  loud  vot  she  could,  “ Mein 
Gretchen,  mein  Gretchen  ! ” and  der  man  vave  his  hand  at  her 
{Motions  authoritatively  in  illustration]  and  say  “ Go,  go,”  and 
den  she  call  more  louder  “ Mein  liebes  Kind,  mein  liebes  Kind  ! ” 
And  den  anudder  man  at  der  gate  he  calls,  “She  crazy.  Take 
her  along.  I haf  look  at  her  ticket.”  I learn  aftervorts  all  vot 
he  say.  And  by  and  by  der  superintend  come  on  de  trains  and  he 
vas  a German  man  and  he  tell  your  mutter  dat  you  haf  your 
ticket  all  right  and  dot  he  vill  sends  for  you.  And  den  {Shud- 
ders] der  vas  great  accidents  in  von  big  black  tunnels  and  all 
get  separate  and  der  superintend  vas  dej^d  ! 

Gretchen.  Oh,  how  dreadful ! And  you  were  saved  and  my 
mother  ? ” [D.  G.  nods  assent] 

Gretchen.  If  I had  had  my  ticket  it  might  have  been  all 
right.  {Looks  in  her  bundle]  See,  I have  just  this  piece  of  it. 
“ Immigration  ” is  the  only  word  left  on  it.  {Shows  D.  G.]  The 
ticket  was  pinned  on  me,  but  Miss  Helen  saw  a rough-looking 
man  come  and  tear  it  off.  Miss  Helen  did  not  know  how  impor- 
tant it  was  or  she  would  have  made  him  give  it  to  her.  Next 
morning,  though  the  police  helped  in  the  search,  he  could  noit  be 
found.  O,  Dame  Goody,  Miss  Helen  has  tried  so  hard  to  find  my 
mother.  But  at  the  time  she  found  me  she  was  only  fifteen  and 
did  not  know  just  how  to  go  about  it.  Her  mother  was  away 
and  her  father  was  dead.  When  her  mother  came  back  two 
weeks  had  gone  by,  and  though  they  advertised  and  interviewed 
railroad  officials  and  did  every  sort  of  thing,  it  seemed  impossible 
to  get  on  my  mother’s  track.  It  is  the  one  sorrow  of  Mrs.  Col- 
lingwood’s  life  as  it  is  of  mine.  How  well  I remember  that  black 
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gate ! I never  see  one  without  shuddering.  My  poor  mother. 

Yes,  Dame  Goody,  it  is  all  as  you  say.  I do  not  remem- 
ber Miss  Helen  taking  me.  1 scarcely  remember  anything  that 
happened  that  night  except  the  sight  of  that  black  gate.  I was  a 
happy,  laughing  little  girl,  waving  to  my  mother  as  she  left  me 
in  charge  of  my  little  bundle  and  said  she  would  soon  come  back. 
That  black  gate  opened.  [Waves  hands  apart]  My  mother  went 
through.  The  black  gate  shut,  [Brings  hands  together]  Shut 
out  my  mother  from  my  life  ! People  have  been  very  kind  to  me 
this  side  the  gate.  But  beyond,  [Waves  hand  straight  before 
her]  in  the  great  beyond  somewhere, — my  mother  ! [Pauses] 
I have  saved  all  my  wages  for  her.  Mrs.  Collingwood  has  had 
me  save  everything.  She  has  paid  me  wages  from  the  time  I was 
ten  years  old  and  could  look  after  the  children  and  be  useful  about 
the  house.  I have,  as  she  says,  a nice  little  sum  laid  away, 
growing  all  the  time.  O,  Dame  Goody,  that  has  all  been  stored 
for  my  mother,  whom  now  I can  never  hope  to  meet.  [D.  G. 
iveeps]  Forgive  me.  Dame  Goody,  [ibises]  I should  not  make 
you  so  sad.  But  tell  me  one  thing.  These  beads,  [Holds  out 
same]  did  my  mother  give  them  to  you  ? How  came  you  by 
them  ? 

D.  G.  [Reaches  for  and  takes  heads.  Crosses  {L)]  Dese  bead 
[Very  slowly]  were  not  to  me  given  as  you  tinks.  [G.  follows^ 
hanging  on  D.  G.’s  every  word] 

Gretchen.  What  do  you  mean.  Dame  Goody?  What  do  you 
mean  about  the  beads  ? [Anxious  tones]  Did  not  my  mother 
give  them  to  you?  [G.  now  stands  facing  D.  G.  {C)  eager  for  her 
answer,  yet  half  afraid.  Interest  intense] 

D.  G.  [Significantly]  Dese  bead  [Very  slowly]  vas  put 
oafer  my  head  by  de  hands  oaf  a leetle  child. 

Gretchen.  [Starts  back]  A little  child  ! [Steps  still  further 
aivay]  A little  child ! [Speaks  slowly  as  though  the  conscious- 
ness of  some  great  thing  were  stealing  over  her]  [Looks  up]  Oh, 
the  black  gate,  [Throws  hands  up  and  apart]  the  black  gate — 
it  opens,  it  opens  I My  mother ! My  mother ! [Rushes  into 
D.  G.’s  outstretched  arms] 

D.  G.  [Clasps  Gretchen  in  her  arms]  Mein  Kind  I Mein 
Kind  ! Mein  liebes  Kind  ! 
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Scene  2.— Children  all  gathered  about  Esther. 

Esther.  Have  you  heard  ? Such  wonderful  news  ! Dame 
Goody  turns  out  to  be  Gretchen’s  mother  ! 

Children.  [All  together]  Gretchen’s  mother  ! ! ! 

Violet.  Run,  Alfred,  run  and  tell  mother.  Run  as  you  never 
ran  before  ! 

Exit  Alfred. 

Bernice.  What  happy  news  for  mother  ! 

Violet.  The  very  best  she  could  have ! 

Olive.  It  was  Good  King  Wenceslas  did  it.  You  see  if  we 
hadn’t  learned  Good  King  Wenceslas,  this  wouldn't  have  hap- 
pened. 

Louise.  Yes,  it  was  Good  King  Wenceslas.  Gretchen’s 
mother  taught  it  to  her  and  then  Gretchen  taught  it  to  us,  and  if 
her  mother  had  not  heard  us  sing  it,  she  might  never  have  heard 
of  Gretchen  ! 

Children.  [Delightedly,  one  after  another  and.  together]  It 
was  Good  King  Wenceslas  ! ’Twas  Good  King  Wenceslas  ! Good 
King  Wenceslas ! 

Laurence.  There  is  Gretchen  ! [All  look  up  at  upper  win-  • 
doiv  of  house] 

Pauline.  [Calls]  Gretchen.  Gretchen  ! A merry  Christmas 
eve,  Gretchen  I A merry  Christmas  eve  I 

Olive.  See,  Gretchen  is  waving,  she  cannot  speak ! Is  she 
crying  ? [Children  stand  on  tiptoe  and  all  wave] 

Children.  A merry  Christmas  eve,  Gretchen  ! 

Pauline.  We  must  all  take  a present  to-morrow  to  Dame 
Goody  for  Christmas. 

Olive.  What  a splendid  idea  ! 

Laurence.  But  the  shops  are  all  closed,  we  cannot  buy  any- 
thing. 

Pauline.  Take  something  of  our  own.  Each  take  something 
that  has  been  given  us. 

Ralph.  Must  I give  ber  my  steam  engine? 

Dorothy.  [Comfortingly]  Oh  no,  I don’t  think  so. 

David.  Must  I give  Dame  Goody  my  new  wheel  that  I have 
written  Santa  Claus  to  bring  me?  [Runs  to  Pauline  to  ask  the 
question] 
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Pauline.  O,  no,  David.  Take  her  some  of  your  candy.  A 
box  of  candy  would  be  nice. 

Esther.  O,  I know  what  I’m  going  to  take  ! [Acts  as  though 
it  were  a great  secret] 

One  after  Another.  I know  what  I’m  going  to  take  ! I 
know  what  I’m  going  to  take. 

Laurence.  I thought  I felt  a flake  of  snow.  [Looks  up] 

Bernice.  I wish  we  could  have  a good  lot  of  snow  for  Christ- 
mas ! 

Enter  Alfred  with  large  basket  of  fruity  etc.,  gaily  tied  with 
wide  red  ribbon  and  bunches  of  Christinas  holly,  with  which 
basket  Children  run  to  assist  him,  as  it  appears  very  heavy. 

Alfred.  Mother  said  she  would  like  so  much  to  come,  but 
she  cannot  as  the  Christmas  guests  are  beginning  to  arrive. 
Mother  sent  this  letter  to  Gretchen  and  this  basket  to  Gretchen’s 
mother. 

Olive.  O.  Gretchen,  Gretchen  ! [Looks  up  at  loindow  and 
calls  loudly]  Come,  come  ! It  is  very  important ! 

Dorothy.  [Calls]  A Christmas  present  for  your  mother, 
Gretchen,  and  a letter  for  you  I 

Enter  Gretchen.'  [Violet  and  Bernice  run  to  meet  her] 

Violet.  O,  dear  nurse  Gretchen,  we  are  so  happy  about  your 
mother. 

Bernice.  You  will  never  be  sad  again  on  Christmas  eve,  will 
you,  Gretchen? 

Ralph.  It  was  Good  King  Wenceslas  did  it. 

Louise.  Yes,  it  was  Good  King  Wenceslas,  wasn’t  it, 
Gretchen?  Good  King  Wenceslas  brought  you  to  your  mother. 

Alfred.  Mother  sent  this  letter,  Gretchen.  [Hands  letter] 
She  says  to  tell  you  it  is  the  happiest  Christmas  of  her  life. 

Gretchen  [Takes  letter  and  reads]  “My  beloved  Gretchen  : 
How  can  I express  my  joy  for  you  and  with  you  ! The  great 
hope  of  my  life  is  fulfilled.  Stay  with  your  mother  to-night, 
Gretchen,  and  come  to  me  if  you  will  to-morrow.  Bring  your 
mother  to  spend  Christmas  with  you  here  and  with  us  all.  Was 
there  ever  quite  such  a happy  Christmas  as  ours  will  be  ! I long 
to  see  you,  Gretchen,  I cannot  bear  the  thought  of  parting  from 
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you.  But  you  belong  to  your  mother  now  and  must  do  all  for 
her  happiness  rather  than  mine.  You  remember  the  little  farm? 
It  is  without  a tenant  now.  Perhaps  you  will  like  to  live  there 
with  your  mother.  We  give  it  to  you  as  a Christmas  gift.  Only 
a small  return,  dear  Gretchen,  for  all  you  have  been  to  me  and 
my  dear  children. 

‘•Helen  Armstrong  Collingwood.’’ 

Gretchen.  What  a beautiful  letter!  I shall  always  keep  it. 
I must  write  an  answer.  Has  some  one  a pencil  ? 

Kenneth.  Here  is  a pencil,  Gretchen.  [^Hands  name] 

Alfred.  And  here  is  some  paper.  See.  Gretchen,  it  is  the 
carol,  “ Good  King  Wenceslas”.  and  there  is  a whole  blank  page 
at  the  end  of  it.  [Produces  carol  and  shows  blank  page] 

Bernice.  Just  the  thing ! For  we  have  decided  that  Good 
King  Wenceslas  brought  this  all  about. 

Smaller  children.  [Clapping  their  hands]  Yes,  Good  King 
Wenceslas!  Good  King  Wenceslas! 

Gretchen.  [Seat  L]  [Writes  and  reads  at  the  same  time] 
“My  beloved  Mistress:  What  a wonderful  Christmas  is  mine  ! 
But  even  finding  my  own  dear  mother  I will  never  forget  nor  less 
fondly  cherish  you,  who  have  been  so  good  to  Gretchen  all  these 
years.  I wish  always  to  work  for  you  ; to  be  near  you  if  I may. 
But  if  you  think  best  we  will  go  and  live  on  the  beautiful  little 
farm.  I will  talk  it  over  with  my  mother.  Fortunately  it  will 
not  be  far  from  you  and  your  dear  children,  who  have  always 
been  like  brothers  and  sisters  to  me.  God  bless  you.  my  beloved 
mistress.  Gretchen.” 

There,  Alfred,  take  that  please,  when  you  go.  And  you  must 
soon  all  go,  you  know  ; it  is  getting  late. 

Olive.  But,  Gretchen,  wasn’t  it  all  through  Good  King 
Wenceslas? 

Esther.  Your  mother  heard  us  singing  it  and  it  reminded  her 
of  you. 

Louise.  So  she  came  out  to  talk  to  us  and  we  happened  to 
mention  the  name  of  Gretchen. 

Laurence.  And  then  she  thought  it  might  be  you. 

Pauline.  It  was  “Good  King  Wenceslas”;  don’t  you  see  it 
was, 'Gretchen  ? 
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Gretchen.  [Children  have  gathered  about  Gretchen  to  hear 
her  answer^^  ' It  was  indeed  the  Great  and  Blessed  King  he 
stands  for.  Come,  children,  let  us  sing  ‘‘Tidings  of  comfort 
and  joy  I never  realized  what  they  were  before.  See,  there 
is  my  dear  mother,  [Motions  to  window]  let  us  sing  to  her. 
[Waves.]  [All  sing  the  entire  carol  “God  rest  you  merry, 
Gentlemen”,  of  which  above  designation  is  the  chorus]  Now, 
good  night,  children.  A merry,  merry  Christmas  to  you  all ! 

Louise.  O,  Laurence  was  right.  I just  felt  a flake  of  snow  ! 

Alfred.  Here  is  another  ! [Raises  back  of  hand] 

Kenneth.  Here’s  another ! 

Laurence.  I believe  we  will  have  a storm  ! 

Dorothy.  [Jumps  about  clapping  her  hands]  Oh,  I hope  we 
will  have  snow  for  Christmas  ! 

Bernice.  All  the  carols  say  there  was  snow  on  Christmas  eve. 

Ralph.  Good  King  Wenceslas  had  snow,  hadn't  he?  The 
carol  says  “Where  the  snow  lay  round  about,  deep  and  crisp  and 
even.” 

Children.  Yes,  that’s  so. 

Ralph.  Well,  if  King  Wenceslas  had  it,  we  must  have  it. 
[All  laugh] 

Louise.  See,  it  is  coming  faster  and  faster. 

Kenneth.  [Joyously]  Merry  Christmas,  Snow  ! 

Dorothy.  Merry  Christmas,  Snow.  We're  very  glad  to  see 
you!  [Gretchen  starts  the  carol,  “The  Snow,  the  Snow,  the 
Christmas  Snow  ! ” [At  3d  and  last  stanza  the  snow  falls  faster 
and  faster.  Gretchen  waves  the  Children  towards  their  homes, 
i.  e.,  in  the  direction  of  their  original  entrance.  Gretchen  moves 
gradually  in  opposite  direction,  where  her  mother  lives.  They  all 
wave  slowly  to  Gretchen  and  she  to  them  as  they  sing] 

“ So  they  sang  it  again,  again. 

Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men. 

As  angels  sang  at  Jesus’  birth. 

At  Jesus’  birth  ! ” 
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Note  A.— Good  King  Wenceslas.  This  noted  Christmas  carol  was  trans- 
lated from  the  Latin  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale.  Its  authorship  is  unknown. 
Wenceslas  was  Duke  of  Bohemia  in  the  10th  century.  He  was  made  King,  » 
but  is  said  to  have  declined  the  high  honor.  He  devoted  his  life  to  the  relief 
of  the  poor,  attending  their  funerals,  visiting  prisoners  and  doing  other 
works  of  beneficence.  There  are  many  legends  concerning  him.  One,  that 
his  piety  was  so  fervid  that  his  footsteps  warmed  the  snow.  He  was  slain 
for  his  belief  in  Christ.  Later  he  was  canonized  as  a saint  and  his  festival 
is  kept  by  the  Romish  church  on  Sept.  28,  the  day  of  his  martyrdom.  The 
Feast  of  St.  Stephen,  to  which  the  carol  refers,  is  that  of  St.  Stephen,  the 
martyr,  the  day  after  Christmas. 

Note  B.  Suggestions  for  arrangement  of  stage  in  Act.  II.  Bank  solidly 
the  rear  with  evergreen  and  in  every  way  give  an  out-door  elfect.  Some 
small  spruce  trees  may  also  be  used.  In  foreground  2 benches  at  R.  & L., 
simple  garden  seats  or  seats  such  as  are  seen  in  public  parks.  At  left  of 
stage  is  where  Dame  Goody  lives  but  the  only  evidence  may  be  some  steps 
which  are  supposed  to  lead  thereto.  If  preferred,  steps  may  be  dispensed 
with  and  D.  G.  may  enter  on  level  with  stage.  Two  small  sections  of  a 
picket  fence,  one  on  either  side  of  where  D.  G.  enters,  are  effective.  Small 
trees  may  be  just  inside  or  outside  of  this  fence.  A large  white  curtain  may 
be  drawn  across  left  of  stage,  from  front  to  rear,  a solid  wall  of  white,  with 
entrance  left  in  middle  or  two  white  curtains  with  dividing  line  in  centre. 
Hang  a little  full  about  place  where  entrance  is  made  that  no  gap  may  be 
left  after  an  entrance  or  exit.  This  represents  D.  G.’s  house  and  on  it  may 
be  drawn  a window,  or  a paper  representation  of  a window  may  be  pinned 
on,  to  which  the  children  look  up  in  calling  for  Gretchen,  etc. 

Note  C.— Costumes.  Costumes  for  the  children  should  be  bright  as  possi- 
ble in  winter  colors,  as  this  makes  a good  effect  against  the  green  back- 
ground and  other  green  on  stage.  Ordinary  coats  of  the  girls  may  be 
brightened  by  red  cuff's,  collars  and  buttons.  Some  may  wear  red  silk 
scarfs,  red  caps,  etc.  The  boys  should  wear  toboggan  coats  or  bright 
sweaters  with  gay  caps  and  mittens  and  carry  lighted  lanterns.  Dame 
Goody  wears  plain  round  dark  skirt  ankle  length,  dark  wool  waist  over 
which  is  a blue-and- white  neckerchief  folded  around  shoulders  and  brought 
to  waist,  leather  belt.  A wadded  blue  hood  of  brighter  blue  which  comes 
well  over  face.  This  is  later  removed  and  underneath  is  a close-fitting  black 
silk  cap,  which  may  have  some  passementerie  in  color  laid^fiat  as  a trimming 
to  look  like  embroidery.  Beads  about  neck  which  must  correspond  to 
Gretchen’s.  Gretchen,  as  she  enters  in  Act  II,  is  in  long  red  cloak  with  high 
collar,  a Liberty  scarf  thrown  about  her  head.  When  she  removes  cloak, 
etc.,  she  is  in  German  peasant  (fancy)  costume,  such  as  a bright  green  skirt, 


soft  silk  or  wool,  with  broad  band  (5  in.)  of  red  set  up  a little  from  the 
bottom,  thin  white  waist  with  bright  green  suspenders  with  cross  piece  in 
front  such  as  are  seen  in  the  Tyrol,  a jaunty  cap  with  bow  of  green  or 
red  ribbon.  Beads  about  neck,  string  long  enough  to  go  over  head  and  be 
easily  removed,  and  to  match  in  every  way  Dame  Goody’s.  In  G.’s  bundle 
should  be  the  following  : Light  blue  merino  dress  skirt,  simple  round  gath- 
ered skirt ; black  velvet  bodice  with  a number  of  small  tabs  running  below 
the  waist  line,  these  to  be  edged  with  black  lace,  velvet  straps  over  the 
shoulders  with  small  bows  of  velvet  ribbon  on  top ; thin  white  waist  of 
lawn  or  wash  silk,  size  for  child  of  4 ; small  black  silk  cap,  nearly  as  possible 
like  D.  G.’s  ; leather  shoes  with  hob  nails  such  as  are  worn  by  peasants.  If 
not  procurable,  any  coarse  leather  shoes  into  which  some  hob  nails  may  be 
driven  or  little  '‘horse  shoes”  fastened  on  the  soles,  such  as  are  worn  on 
shoes  by  children  of  poorer  classes  in  England.  In  bundle  must  also  be  the 
piece  of  ticket  marked  Immigration.  After  fall  of  curtain  on  Scene  I (Act 
II)  it  is  important  that  all  these  belongings  of  Gretchen  be  removed  from 
the  stage. 

Note  D.  Carols.  Pamphlets  containing  the  words  and  music  of  “Good 
King  Wenceslas”  and  of  the  4 other  carols  used  in  the  play  will  be  sent  for 
30c.  post  paid.  Written  instructions  will  accompany  these  showing  how 
each  carol  may  be  rendered  most  effectively  in  connection  with  the  play. 
The  carols  should  be  perfectly  learned  and  rehearsed  frequently  with  the 
music  before  any  of  the  parts  of  the  play  are  assigned.  It  has  been  found 
in  working  with  children  that  after  the  play  is  taken  up,  the  work  on  the 
carols  will  drag,  whereas  if  the  carols  are  first  mastered  with  the  play  in 
prospect,  excellence  in  both  is  the  result.  The  children  at  Worthington, 
where  initial  performance  of  the  play  was  given,  i)racticed  the  carols  for  3 
weeks  before  any  one  of  them  saw  a copy  of  the  play.  When  later  the  play 
was  rehearsed,  the  carols  came  in  with  great  spirit,  having  been  so  perfectly 
learned.  It  is  well  in  practicing  the  carols  to  have  the  children  render  them 
occasionally  without  the  piano,  as  there  must  on  no  account  be  any  accom- 
paniment when  given  in  the  play. 

Note  E. — Between  the  2 scenes  of  Act  II  there  should  be  no  music  or  other 
diversion,  but  curtain  must  rise  again  as  soon  as  possible. 

Note  F.— To  all  appearances  a genuine  snow  storm  may  be  brought  about 
by  the  use  of  “ Myers’  Patent  Snow  Storm  Machine  ”,  a clever  little  contriv- 
ance which  can  readily  be  put  up  over  any  stage.  Write  to  J.  & P.  B. 
Myers,  85  and  87  John  St.,  New  York  City,  for  full  particulars. 

Note  G. — Hedwig  (Dame  Goody)  should  have  instruction  from  some  one 
understanding  the  language,  that  her  German  and  her  broken  Eng- 
lish may  be  their  best.  Whenever  the  word  Gretchen  is  used  by  her  she 
should  pronounce  it  “ Great-chen  ”.  The  others  (even  Gretchen  herself  in 
Act  II)  pronounce  it  as  commonly  used  in  the  English.  The  reader  of  Act  I 
should  be  familiar  with  German  pronunciation. 

Note  H. — Minor  parts  in  the  play  may  be  divided  in  Act  II  and  given  to 
more  children  if  cast  is  desired  larger,  or  may  be  united  for  adaptation  to  a 
lesser  number.  The  parts  of  Violet,  Bernice,  Alfred  and  Kenneth  should 
however  not  be  changed. 


CHARLEY’S  COUNTRY  COUSIN 


A COMEDY  IN  FOUR  ACTS 


Dramatis  Persona3 

Mrs.  Charles  Courtney  Carleton 
Miss  Margaret  Moffat 
Bridget 

Mr.  Charles  Courtney  Carleton 
Time— The  present.  Place— Home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carjeton. 


“One  of  the  most  interesting  occurrences  of  the  season  at  Worthington, 
Mass.,  was  the  initial  presentation  last  week  of  ‘Charley’s  Country  Cousin,’ 
the  author’s  latest  comedy.  The  play  was  enthusiastically  received.  There 
were  some  charming  scenes  between  ‘ Charley  ’ and  his  ‘ Country  cousin,’ 
especially  that  over  the  telephone,  and  some  very  natural  and  spicy  dialogue 
between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  over  the  arrangements  for  an  afternoon  ‘At 
Home.’  Bridget’s  various  deductions  and  surprises  kept  the  audience  con- 
stantly laughing  whenever  she  appeared.  It  was  hard  to  make  comparison 
as  to  the  ability  of  the  performers,  all  parts  were  so  excellently  taken.”— 
Hampshire  Gazette. 

“ Miss  Rice  has  in  the  comedy,  ‘ Charley’s  Country  Cousin,’  added  another 
to  her  list  of  delightful  plays.  The  author  is  not  only  very  well  known  in 
this  city  socially,  but  also  as  a writer  of  clever  and  original  comedies,  her 
‘ Mrs.  Bagg’s  Bargain  Day,’  which  was  presented  several  times  last  season, 
meeting  with  the  greatest  favor.  This  latest  production  met  a most  appre- 
ciative audience  at  every  production.  There  were  enthusiastic  calls  for  the 
author  both  evenings,  also  for  Miss  Isadelle  C.  Couch,  who  had  so  success- 
fully staged  the  comedy.” — Albany  Argus. 

“ ‘ Charley’s  Country  Cousin  ’ was  a great  success  here  and  we  did  not  con- 
sider it  at  all  hard  to  give.  We  had  two  persons  for  Topsy  and  counterpart 
and  each  did  a monologue  in  the  place  where  she  was  supposed  to  be 
rehearsing.  Topsy  also  did  a colored  song  very  well.  All  who  heard  the 
play  said  it  was  the  best  we  had  had  of  the  short  ones  and  remarkably  well 
suited  to  any  entertainment  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  church.” — Miss 
Elisabeth  G.  Day.,  Colchester.,  Conn. 

“ In  view  of  other  amateur  plays  which  I have  seen,  there  is  not  anything 
that  so  perfectly  meets  the  need  as  your  plays.  In  the  matter  of  adaptabil- 
ity to  amateur  talent,  in  action,  in  humor  (at  once  emphatic  and  fresh  and 
clean)  and  in  simple  natural  literary  style  your  writings  cannot  be  ex- 
celled.”—Rev.  W.  H.  Garth.,  St.  Michael's  Rectory.,  Naugatuck.,  Conn. 

Price,  25  cents. 


MRS.  BAGG’S  BARGAIN  DAY. 


A COMEDY  IN  TWO  ACTS.  • 


Dramatis  Personae. 


Mrs.  Bagg 

Mrs. 

Fagg  . 

Madelatne  Bagg 

Mrs. 

Lagg 

Benny  Bagg 

Mrs. 

Pettit 

Younger  Baggs 

Mrs. 

Short 

Mrs.  Tagg 

Mrs. 

Grand 

Mrs.  Ragg 

Mr.  Bagg 
Mr.  Talkhard 


Cash  boys,  clerks,  shoppers,  maid,  workmen,  etc.,  etc. 

Act.  1.— Interior  of  a department  store.  Act  II.— Mrs.  Bagg’s  home. 
Time  in  representation  1 to  hours,  as  preferred. 


''The  charming  little  comedy  ' Mrs.  Bagg’s  Bargain  Day,’  was  given  most 
successfully  last  night  before  the  Fortnightly  Club  of  this  place,  and  all  were 
in  hearty  appreciation  of  its  delightful  merit.  The  play  was  in  the  hands 
of  gifted  amateurs,  so  the  humor  and  pertinence  of  the  text  were  in  no  way 
impaired.” — Eleanor  Havens  Grants  Jamestown^  N.  Y. 

" I am  very  glad,  indeed,  to  give  my  endorsement  to  the  admirable  work 
you  are  doing  in  providing  plays  of  the  kind  you  are  producing.  There  has 
been  an  almost  entire  lack  of  dramas  which  can  be  used  as  we  used  ' Mrs. 
Bagg’s  Bargain  Day  ’ in  our  Parish  Building.  Your  plays  are  clever,  bright 
and  interesting  without  a single  objectionable  feature.”— Francis  B. 
Whitcome^  St.  Paul's  Rectory.,  Poughkeepsie.,  N.  Y. 

Given  by  Unity  Dramatic  Club,  Springfield,  Mass.  '•  The  chapel  was 
packed  full  of  people  and  so  many  turned  away  that  the  performance  will  be 
again  presented.  A remarkably  bright  little  play. — Springfield  Republican. 

Given  by  Alumnae  of  Albany  Academy  for  Girls,  benefit  of  Endowment 
Fund,  $250  realized.  Later  repeated  by  same  amateurs  for  various  charities, 
seven  performances  in  all  being  given.  " A tremendous  success  from  start 
to  finish.  Large  and  enthusiastic  audiences  at  every  representation.— 
bany  Argus. 

"We  presented  ' Mrs.  Bagg's  Bargain  Day  ’ last  Friday  night  at  the  school 
house  to  a very  appreciative  audience.  We  were  so  well  pleased  that  we 
shall  probably  want  to  give  another  of  your  plays  in  the  autumn.” — Harry 
McCulloch^  Class  President.,  Freeport  High  School.,  Freeport^  III. 

" ' Mrs.  Bagg’s  Bargain  Day  ’ was  by  far  the  greatest  hit  of  anything  ever 
tried  here.  We  found  the  parts  very  easy  to  take.”— Miss  Edith  Irivin,  Presi- 
dent Y.  IV.  C.  A.,  Iberia  Academy.,  Iberia.,  Missouri. 

" ' Mrs.  Bagg’s  Bargain  Day  ’ was  given  with  great  success.  Plays  of  this 
character  are  in  great  demand.” — Miss  A.  Crommelin.,  Orange  Valley  Social 
Settlement.,  Orange^  N.  J. 

" The  play  ' Mrs.  Bagg’s  Bargain  Day’  succeeded  excellently.  We  received 
considerable  applause,  and  what  we  most  wanted  lots  of  laughter.”— 
bunk  Festival  Chorus.,  Kennebunk.,  Maine. 

Price  25  cents. 


MRS.  TUBBS’S  TELEGRAM 


A COMEDY  IN  ONE  ACT 


Personae 


Children  of  Mrs.  Tubbs 


Neighbors  of  Mrs.  Tubbs 

and  others  J 

As  few  or  many  neighbors  as  desired 
Telegraph  Messenger 

Place.— Kitchen  of  Mrs.  Tubbs  at  Cinder  Corner. 

« Time  in  representation  45  minutes  to  1 hour. 

“ Our  club  presented  your  very  clever  little  play,  ‘ Mrs.  Tubbs’s  Tele- 
gram,’ last  evening  before  an  audience  of  400  persons,  who  were  most  enthu- 
siastic.”— Mrs.  Richard  Farmer  Wood.,  Concord.,  Mass. 

“ The  best  chapter  play  ever  given  at  Vassar  to  my  knowledge.”— A?!  in- 
structor for  many  years  at  the  college.  Quoted  hy  Mabel  H.  Baldwin.,  Vassar 
College.,  Poughkeepsie.,  N.  Y. 

“ The  first  of  the  festivities  in  connection  with  the  triennial  reunion  of  St. 
Agnes  School  was  inaugurated  last  evening,  when  the  play,  ‘ Mrs.  Tubbs’s 
Telegram,’  was  given  at  Graduates  Hall  before  an  audience  composed  of 
many  of  the  alumnae  who  had  returned  to  their  Alma  Mater  for  this  particu- 
lar celebration.  Those  who  saw  the  presentation  of  ‘ Mrs.  Baggs’s  Bargain 
Day  ’ knew  they  had  much  to  anticipate,  but  this  comedy  exceeded  all  ex- 
pectations in  its  constant  succession  of  humorous  situations.” — Albany 
Argus. 

“ ‘ Mrs.  Tubbs  ’ made  a very  successful  entertainment.  It  is  certainly  one 
of  the  best  and  brightest  plays  I ever  have  handled.” — FAsie  Kernan,  Vir- 
ginia College.,  Roanoke.,  Va. 

“We  gave  ‘ Mrs.  Tubbs's  Telegram  ’ at  Miss  Baldwin’s  School,  Bryn  Mawr, 
and  it  was  most  successful  in  every  way.’* — Miss  Marian  Sharwood.,  Haver- 
ford^  Pa. 

“ Our  audience  was  immensely  entertained  by  ' Mrs.  Tubbs’s  Telegram.’ 
and  most  appreciative  of  a situation  which  had  so  many  familiar  incidents. 
It  was  first  given  by  the  Alcott  Club,  and  such  was  the  enthusiasm  that  the 
Woman’s  Club  presented  the  play  later.” — Miss  May  Mathews,  Hartley 
House,  N.  Y. 

Given  five  times  for  five  different  charities  by  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  Poughkeep- 
sie, N.  Y.  “ Our  last  audience  was  larger  and  if  possible  even  more  enthusi- 
astic than  our  first.” — Miss  Emma  Mott,  GenA  Sec'y  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

“You  will  fill  a long  felt  want  if  you  will  continue  to  write  jiractical  act- 
ing plays  for  girls  that  may  be  given  without  elaborate  scenery.  We  hailed 
' Mrs.  Tubbs’  with  joy  !” — Mi.ss  Kate  Rutherford,  Bath,  N.  Y. 

“ The  parts  were  easy  to  take  and  the  girls  derived  a great  deal  of  pleas- 
ure and  benefit  from  the  rehearsals.” — Miss  S.  D.  Thrall,  GenA  Sec'y  Y.  W.  C. 
A.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Price,  25  cents. 


Dramatis 

Mrs.  Tubbs 

Rowena  "I 

Amelia  j 

Tommy  i 

Teddy  | 

and  I 

Other  little  Tubbs  J 

Mrs.  Raven  ^ 

Mrs.  Donnell  •. 

Mtss  Stmpktns  { ‘ ’ 


A SUCCESSFUL  STRATAGEM 


A COMEDY  IN  ONE  ACT 


Dramatis  Personae 


Colonel  Wentworth 
Colonel  Ashmore 
Caroline  Wentworth 
Nora 


Retired  army  officer 
In  active  service 
An  only  daughter,  aged  18 
A maid 


Time  1 hour 


“ A charming,  brilliant  little  comedy.” — Charles  Eliot  Norton. 

“ Bright  and  entertaining,  compact  and  manageable,  lending  itself  to  the 
conditions  of  almost  any  home  in  our  land.” — Mrs.  L.  F.  Self  ridge.  Chicago^ 
Illinois. 

“ I have  seen  your  booklet  containing  the  comedy  ‘ A Successful  Strata- 
gem,’ which  I find  wonderfully  clever,  and  as  I am  thinking  of  giving  a little 
dramatic  entertainment  in  my  home  for  the  Woman’s  Club,  I think  this  play 
will  be  most  entertaining,” — Mrs.  Myron  Dickson.,  Martinsville.,  Indiana. 

“ The  choicest  comedy  in  your  collection.” — Miss  Isadelle  C.  Couch,  Instruc- 
tor of  Vocal  Training,  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  Mass. 

Any  Sunshiner  seeking  a clean,  bright  play  for  college,  school  or  home 
theatricals,  will  not  do  better  than  to  try  ' Good  as  Gold  ’ and  ‘ A Successful 
Stratagem.’  ” — Mary  D.  Beattie  in  Sunshine  Bulletin. 

“ If  you  happen  to  need  a little  play  that  may  be  easily  acted  by  amateurs 
in  a home  evening,  send  to  K.  McDowell  Rice,  Worthington,  Mass.,  and  pro- 
cure her  list  of  original  plays.  They  are  clever  and  droll,  and  the  stage  pro- 
perties and  setting  come  within  the  means  of  a little  company  of  high 
school  girls,  or  of  a charitable  association  or  guild.  They  have  not  one  ob- 
jectionable feature  and  have  many  good  ones.” — ilf/'S.  Margaret  E.  Sangster 
in  Sunshine  Bulletin. 

I need  always  some  bit  of  humor  in  my  programs,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
find  pure  light  humor  that  is  not  plebian.  Your  plays  are  most  excellent  in 
this  very  particular,  that  they  are  entirely  above  coarseness.”— M/ss  M.  M. 
Davis,  Instructor  in  Expression  and  Oratory,  Hillsdale  College,  Hillsdale, 
Michigan. 

Your  plays  are  most  attractive.  The  best  thing  of  the  kind  I have  seen. 
You  have  my  permission  most  heartily  granted  to  use  my  endorsement,  as  it 
is  such  a pleasure  to  find  plays  that  are  fresh,  interesting  and  ' playable,’ 
after  looking  over  quantities  of  the  silly,  inane  trash  that  is  published  to- 
day.”— E.  B.  Merrill,  Walla  Walla,  Washington. 

“ I regard  your  comedies  as  admirably  adapted  to  school  and  church  enter- 
tainments and  hope  to  use  another  at  some  future  date.” — Rev.  C.  E.  Porter, 
Corinth,  N.  Y. 

“ I am  delighted  with  ‘ A Successful  Stratagem,’  and  with  all  your  plays.’* 
— Mrs.  Salome  Cutler  Fairchild,  Vice-Director  Library  School,  Albany,  N.  F. 

” A Successful  Stratagem  ” has  been  given  by  Smith  College  students  at 
Morris  House  and  Belmont  House,  Northampton,  Mass.;  also  by  the  pupils 
of  Miss  Liggett’ s Home  and  Day  School,  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  by  many  others. 


Price,  25  cents, 


GOOD  AS  GOLD 

(Second  Edition  with  Notes) 
A COMEDY  IN  FOUR  ACTS 


Dramalis  Personae 


Mrs.  Rogers 
Marie  ) 

Hester 
Dorothy  i 

Theodora  ) 

Mrs.  Laura  Vose, 

Miss  LucindA  Phelps 

Rosa 

Janet,  i 

Isabel,  ( 

Baggage-man 

Musicians 


daughters  of  Mrs.  Rogers 

sister  of  Mrs.  Rogers 
distant  cousin  of  Mrs.  Rogers 
, the  maid 

little  school  girls 


As  many  male  characters  as  desired  may  be  introduced  in  Act  II.  as  trav- 
elers, newsboys,  ticket  agent,  boot  black,  etc.,  etc.  (See  notes.) 

Play  may  be  given  by  female  characters  only  if  preferred.  A stewardess 
may  be  sulistituted  for  the  baggage-man,  or  baggage-man  eliminated.  (See 
notes.) 

Time— the  present.  Place — New  England  village. 

Time  in  representation,  longer  form  2 hours  ; shorter  form  hours. 


“ I am  more  than  glad  to  have  you  use  my  name  in  connection  with  your 
advertising  circular.  ‘ Good  as  Gold  ’ struck  me  as  being  original  and  clever 
with  interest  sustained  to  the  very  end.  It  has  the  great  advantage  which 
few  of  such  things  have  in  our  day,  of  being,  if  I may  use  the  expression, 
clean’  and  entirely  suitable  for  playing  in  a girls’  school.”— Rev.  Wm. 
Croswell  Doane,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Bishop,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

“ I am  sending  you  our  program  of  ‘ Gentlemen’s  Night,’  which  passed  off 
very  pleasantly.  All  evidently  appreciated  the  comical  situations  in  * Good 
as  Gold,’  and  the  ladies  certainly  made  the  most  of  them.  The  gentlemen 
seemed  greatly  to  enjoy  the  play  and  we  were  all  agreed  that  it  was  a bright, 
clean  comedy,  very  suitable  for  occasions  like  ours.” — Vice-President  Am- 
herst  Woman's  Club,  Amherst.  Mass. 

“ The  play  ‘ Good  as  Gold  ’ was  excellently  presented  by  the  girls  and  boys 
of  Central  high  school  in  the  chapter  house  by  the  Sunshine  Society.  The 
comedy  was  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Adele  Ripont,  the  instructor  in  elo- 
cution. Over  $80  was  realized  for  the  Remington  day  nursery.”— 
Express. 

Repeated  by  request  a month  later  by  the  Sunshine  Society  for  the  benefit 
of  King’s  Daughters,  church  of  the  Messiah,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Given  by  the  Girls’  Friendly  Society  under  charge  of  the  ladies  of  Christ 
Church,  (Jincinnati.  “‘Good  as  Gold’  was  certainly  a great  success.  The 
audience  room  was  filled  with  the  church  people  and  friends  of  the  girls  in 
the  society,  and  all  were  most  enthusiastic.  We  cleared  over  $160  for  the 
Vacation  Home.  The  play  was  pronounced  a delightful  comedy,  full  of  in- 
nocent fun.” — Miss  Nelle  Frances  Nevin,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

“ ‘ Good  as  Gold  ’ was  given  at  my  house  by  a club  of  girls  from  14  to  16. 
The  audience  was  simply  delighted  with  the  performance.”— John 
Faulkner,  Lowell,  Mass. 

“ • Good  as  Gold  ’ is  working  out  beautifully  and  the  girls  who  are  to-  give 
it  are  very  enthusiastic.” — Miss  F.  Zeta  Youmans,  National  Cathedral  School, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

“ ‘ Good  as  Gold  ’ is  just  what  we  wunt."— Iota  Psi  Upsilon.  Girls'  Club, 
Toledo,  O. 

“ The  best  play  I have  yet  seen  for  girls. — Miss  Tebbetts,  Principal  of  St. 
Margaret's  School,  San  Mateo,  California. 

Price,  25  cents. 


Terms  for  the  plays  are  as  follows  : — When  used  to 
make  money  for  any  object,  I have  one-tenth  (yV)  of 
whatever  the  play  brings  in  ( sale  of  tickets,  entrance 
money,  gifts  at  door,  etc.),  before  any  expenses  are  de- 
ducted. A definite  sum  will  be  named  if  preferred. 

When  no  admission  is  charged,  and  no  money  made  by 
the  play,  I ask  that  nature  of  entertainment  be  written 
me,  and  I then  make  terms  for  its  use. 

Should  you  decide  to  produce  any  of  the  plays,  kindly 
notify  me  at  once,  that  no  conflicting  permissions  may 
be  issued.  Send  name  of  church,  hall,  school  or  private 
house  where  play  will  be  given,  also  approximate  date 
of  performance.  If  play  is  later  abandoned  or  post- 
poned, please  send  such  information  also,  that  all  may 
be  properly  entered  on  permission  books. 

I send  advertisements  with  endorsements  of  all  my 
plays,  and  hope  you  may  find  something  adapted  to 
your  need. 

Very  truly  yours 


K.  MCDOWELL  RICE, 

AUTHOR  AND  PUBLISHER  OF  PLAYS, 

WORTHINGTON,  MASS. 


